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THERE is the man, if any ſuch there 
be, who will not ſtand forth in de- 
fence of injured innocence? Let him be brand- 
ed, not only for meanneſs, but for infamy ; 
let his name be no longer enrolled among the 
ſons of ſcience; and far be it from me, al- 
though I profeſs myſelf to be no academic, to 
remain an inſenſible ſpectator of the triumphs of 
falſh6od, to be unmoved and inaQtive in the 


cauſe ans truth, to fink into the vortex of liſtleſs 
A 5 ine 


To 


indifference, only becauſe I can have no ſhares 


either in the trophies of immortal renown, or 
in the diſgrace of an irreverſible defeat. 


It is indeed a melancholy fact, that mankind 
in general are fonder of depreciating than 
paying due reſpect to the characters of the 
learned; that they are defirous to degrade them 
in the eye of their contemporaries ; ; that they 
exhibit their weakneſſes with greater ardour 
than their merits ; and condemn them for their 
failings with more aſſiduity than fevere them 
for their virtues: whether it is a reluctance 
inherent in our nature to applaud their attain- 
ments, becauſe we are conſcious of our own. 
weakneſs and incapacity, or whether i it is a de- 
gree of envy that provokes us to cenſure com- 
mon faults with malignity, I will not pretend 
to determine. But theſe are palliations which 

cannot be urged i in favour of your Arabic Pro- 
feſſar. He has farfeited all claim, both to the 
| ſupport of his friends, and to the candour of 


| ( 5 X 
his adverſaries. He has exalted himſelf above 
the level of common praiſe and common diſ- 


tinction, by means the moſt intriguing, and by 


artifices the moſt unmanly. He has done 


chat in the eye of an honeſt man cannot be ex- 


cuſed. He has built his literary fame upon 


that foundation which will be condemned by 


poſterity; for the prejudice of the preſent age 


| ſeems to be fo glaring, that undiſputed facts 
can have no influence over the public opinion, 
Shame upon the falſe tenderneſs, upon the fa- 


ſhionable delicacy, of modern morality ! 
Per damna, per cædes ab ipſo 
Diucit opes animumque ferro. 


He has rioted for years in the reputation 


which belonged not to himſelf. He has ob- 
"qained thoſe rewards from characters the moſt 


celebrated and moſt dignified, for ſervices 
which he did not perform, and for publica- 


tions he did not compoſe, Now, where is 


his modeſty? that eardinal virtue which his 


; advocates ſv warmly contend for? If theſe are 
A 3 W © _ 
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the characteriſtics of modeſty, I do net envy | 
Dr. White the boundleſs poſſeſſion of his fa- 

vourite quality. Theſe are charges which will 

require the utmoſt extent of his intellectual 
powers to varniſh, and the artificial _— 
of his {00064 to elude, 

The Profeſſor, perhaps, relies much upon 
the good name he has already acquired; and is 
too confident that no proofs either againſt his 
veracity or his learning, will ſhake or diminiſh 
that fund of approbation; which, till the pre- 
ſent moment, has been unabated. Perhaps he 
declines an anſwer, becauſe by anſwering, he 
may only more firmly ſubſtantiate the charges 
againſt him: and to treat them with contempt, 
is an undeniable teſt of conſcious guilt. Can 
he deny the evidence which has been produc- 
ed againſt him, or does he mean to deride it ? 
Whatever may be his purpoſes, his preſent 

conduct is neither liberal nor equitable. Un- 
abaſhed at the deciſions of a literary tribunal, 
bs 


- 


1 
he defies the ordeal of Juſtice, and, undiſmayed 
at the detection of ſo palpable an impoſture, he 
deſpiſes the allegations of truth. With an in- 
ſenſibility, which the terrors of diſgrace cannot 
awaken ; or with an indignity, which neither 
tenderneſs nor ſeverity can remove; he difdains 
to deſcend to a taſk ſo humiliating as the de- 
fence of his own character, or ſo unmanly as 
the cauſe of honeſty. But we may ſay of his 
fame as Cicero ſays of money; Ut eſt apud 
poetam neſcio quem, male parta, male dilabi- 
tur A good name, in the eye of Dr. White, 
is not worthy of preſerving. But although he 
zs himaGGlf lax in his own cauſe, a cauſe fo ſe- 
rious ami ſo important, he has not loſt that ve- 
neration for his own conſequence, as not to 
inliſt an officious ſcribbler among his adhe- 
rents, to fight for him. with the ſword: of ſlan- 
der, and oppoſe his adverlaries with the inſtru- 


ment of abuſe. 


4. 


44 A pamphlet 


(8) 


A pamphlet hasbeen lately publiſhed, written 
by a member of one of the Univerſities, Which 
equally rouſes my indignation and amazement. _ 
It does not deſerve even the notice which 1 | 
have here taken of it, had it not contained the 
moſt virulent, illiberal, and groſs reflections on 
men, who really, inſtead of incurring oppro- 
brium, merit approbation. The warmth of an 
| advocate, when it deſcends to the meanneſs of 
inſult and abuſe, injures, inſtead of defends, 
the cauſe of juſtice. The charge itſelf againſt 
Dr. White is totally. diſregarded ; the author 
leaves him without advancing one ſingle argu- 
ment of any weight, by which he ſeems to 
have betrayed, not ſupported, his guiltyfriend. 
When the cauſe of truth is thus perverted, 
and recourſe ĩs to be had to dark and contumo· 
cious inſinuations, we may ſoon bid farewell to 
its merits, and leave every unprejudiĩced mind 
to decide for itſelf. I truſt Dr. White does 
not countenance ſuch officious adyocates: if he ”— 
does, woe be to his character, as a Man, a - 


Chriſtian, and a Clergyman. . 
55 8 To 
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Io convict the underſtanding, and to im- 


prove the heart, is the province only of truth. 


Such is not the character of the pamphlet in 
queſtion; and indeed I have mentioned it only 


to condemn it. For no cauſe, be it ever ſo 


weak, is in need of ſuch miſcrable defend- 
ants. 


Let it not be forgotten that I know neither 


party; that in declaring my opinions I am not 


actuated by private and mercenary views; but 
that I ſtand forward, directed by common 


ſenſe and honeſty, and ſpeak only from a cam 
and n attention to the ae. 


The Univerſity of Oxford has TE 


. the very firſt character in the world 


ſor learning. It has been looked up to as 


the bulwark of ſcience—as the ornament of re- 
gion. Still perſevere in the progreſs of ſuch 


: noble iam pte Deign not to mingle with 
the common herd of ſlanderers and calumnia- 
85 ED tors, 
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tors, who are ever in wait to undermine the 


fabric of truth, and o degrade the liberty of 


the human heart. Do not demean yourſelves, 
ſio as to determine to defend ſuch an ignomi- 


nious cauſe, becauſe a contrary conduct may 


eventually redound to your own diſgrace, Let 
t not be ſaid at Oxford that we eſpouſed Dr. 


White in order to maintain our own dignity. 
Will you ſuffer the judgment of poſterity to be 


deluded by your haſty deciſion of a charge ſo 

important to religion, to morality, and to your- 
felves. You appointed Dr. White to preach 
the Bampton Lectures in the year 1784, and 


which appointment did credit to yourſelves as 
well as to him. Immediately after the nomi- 


nation, knowing himfelf to poſſeſs talents in- 

adequate to the completion of the whole tafk, 
| he ſolicited the aid of Mr. Badcock, who had 
before diſtinguiſhed himſelf for ſome good reli- 


gious productions. He then thought himſelf 
reſcued from much uneaſineſs, and compound- 


[a with Mr. — to reward him for his 
ſervices, | 


te 


md] 


ſervices. He then began to be in fear of de- 


tection, and had recourſe to inttigue. Our 
« correſpondence,” ſays Dr. White in a letter 
to Badcock, . muſt be a profound ſecret : the 


te world ſuſpects that my journey has not been 


® a mere excurſion of pleaſure. You will 


therefore pleaſe to direct your letters to me, 


« To John Richardſon, Eſq. Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. Mr. Richardſon has been 
* member of our College, and now lives in 


« London; and I ſhall give ſtrict orders to the 


« porter to bring all letters thus addreſſed im- 
© mediately to me. The letters I ſend to you 


* I ſhall myſelf give into the hands of the poſt- 
* man as he goes out of Oxford.” Here then 
the ſcene of artifice opens, which gradually 


proceeds, in interruption and progreſſion, to the 
concluſion of the drama. In the ſame letter 


he ſends him the parts he wiſhed him to under- 
take, namely, Lectures I. VII. and VIII. 


" Of the firſt I have nothing further to ſay, 


* than to deſire, if it can be done with pro- 
| © priety, 


Mr. Badcock. And who will be fo hardy a 


| gations to Mr. Badcock, He writes yout 


| ( 12 ) 
7 priety, that ſome elegant compliment may iſ 
t be paid to the Univerſity. Lecture VIII. II. 
« leave wholly to yourſelf. The VIIth. (or the “ 


4 different effects of Chriſtianity and Maho- W* 
* metiſm) I ſhall ſend you ſome time henee 244 


* large ſkeleton of.” He then ſubjoins a pre-ſiſ* : 


ſpectus of it. Here then, without attempting 
io produce further evidence, is diſcovered a ſe- ! 


cret correſpondence between the Profeſſor and 


todeny its not only ſuſpicious, but evident, ten- 
dency. He proceeds in other letters to ac- 
knowledge, from time to time, his great obli- 


Introduction to Lecture I. gives me the moſt 

&« perfect ſatisfaction; it is extremely 1 ingenious 
4 and incomparably- excellent. I did not 
< think it poſſible for my remarks to have been Dt 
introduced with ſuch perfect propriety. Of f wi 
« Lecture III. I have already ſent you two r hi. 
44 fmall parts in two letters: Theſe two parts & bj 


* conſtituting the exordium of Lecture III. I 
| I preſume 


ta) 


« preſume you have, and I requeſt the favour f 
« of you to undertake the ſubject from this 1 
« place, and to continue it up to the final eſta- | 4 


o: Mi bliſhment of - Chriftianity, I devolve the Fd 
- | whole buſineſs on yourſelf, I moſt earneſtly | 
d- intreat you to finiſh this third Lecture a 
71 ſoon: as convenient; and to adapt your man- 
ſe. ner of writing, as much as you can, * _ 
nd ale of my printed lemon. 13 ol 


| And here again the REN exhibits an inſtance 
f the ſame ſecrecy, and the ſame artifice. 
P. 8. In future your letters addreſſed to Mr. 
Parſons will be n —_— to me 
e * 


Thus ends the 8 and now for the 
ecompenſe of his aſſiſtance; in the application 3 
ff which, I know not whether his obligation 
x his ingratitude is predominant. He expreſ- 
& his obligations in the moſt open and gene- 


= 
| Tous manner, but the tardineſs of his remit- 
| kances betrays his injuſtice. 


No man, under the indigent circumſtances 

of Mr. Badcock, would diſplay his learning 

| pon ſo arduous and important a ſubject unre- 
warded. It would be alſo unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that the Profeſſor would not compenſate 
bis laborious ſtudies, by which he himſelf was 
likely to receive ſuch material diſtinction. 
That diſtinction he in ſome meaſure did re- 
ceive before Mr. Badcock's death. And it is 
well known by thoſe who were in the habits 
of intimacy with Mr. Badcock, that he felt 
himſelf hurt at the conduct of the Profeſſor, 
and declared himſelf diflatisfied with it. He ya 
perceived the ſermons to which he had contri- V 
buted ſo large a ſhare were daily advancing in jec 
the good opinion of the public. He ſaw alſo, tra 
with juſt concern, the reputed author raiſed to Þ the 

| preferment, and, from general opinion, likely ¶ ple 


1 to obtain ſomething yet more valuable. This is: 
* 8 75 rouſed 


CW 1 
zouſed the honeſt indignation of Badcock ; he 
fathomed the duplicity of the Profeſſor's treat- 
ment to him, and wiſely reſented it by a dif- 
cloſure of the truth, | 


I will not ſay the note of five hundted 


pounds was ſolely for ſervices already received ; 
perhaps alſo for ſervices to be in future received 


in the Egyptian Hiſtory. But it is unqueſtion- 
ably the act of a madman alone, to promiſe 
payment of a note of ſo large an amount for 
| ſervices to be received to a man evidently in 
ill health, and conſequently very unlikely to 
live to fulfil fo laborious an undertaking. It 


is a mark of a puſillanimous mind to take ad- 


vantage of the diſtreſſed or the ignorant. Dr. 
White may be very careleſs of common ob- 


jets, and ſo unacquainted with the common 
tranſactions and concerns of life, as to commit 
the moſt egregious miſtakes, or betray the ſim- 
pleſt knowledge: and although this argument 
is adduced by his friends to ſhelter his inte- 
| | grity, | 


616) 
grity, it is in toto fallacious; and ſuch an act is 
equally unfounded in common reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe. But Dr. White is beſt able to 
judge of his own actions; he knows whether 
he can ſleep with a conſciouſneſs of his own 


innocence, after the conduct he has exerciſed 


to his deceaſed friend, and to the ſurviving 
fiſter of his friend. The very letter to the ſiſ- 
ter of Badcock confirms his guilt, But who 
can ſhrond him from the reproaches of his own 


| heart ? Not all the brilliance of his language, 
nor all the ſophiſtry of his learning, can be 


able to ſooth the turbulence of a guilty mind.. 


And his ingratitude ſeems to n . 


by his e 


e eee by the voice 
of. the public to juſtify the accuſations which 
had been reiterated in private companies to the 
prejudice of Dr. White's literary fame, and to- 
the injury of his perſonal reputation. Dr. Ga- 
briel did come forward; has produced the. 

| facts 


W 


henſion, it is written with ſuch an attention to 
liberality; ſuch an unvaried mixture of candour 
and ſincerity, and ſuch a laudable manlineſs of 
ſpirit, as the adherents of Dr. White have diſ- 
dained to imitate. He has proved his provo- 
cation; he has vindicated his interference. It 


„ ; 


» 


| fats which were ſo univerſally called for. 1 


ſorbear to enter into a detail of the merits of 


bis tract as a compoſition ; ,but, in my appre- 


is ſurely no unuſual thing, when a relation 


dies, to call in the aſſiſtance of ſome friend, 

eſpecially i in the cireumſtances of Miſs Bad- 
cock, to negotiate any part of the affairs, or 

ſettle any of the private or public buſineſs of 
the deceaſed, . In ſuch a character, and with 
ſuch authority, Dr. Gabriel became active i in 
the managemetit of the concerns of hie late 


friend: it was an officiouſneſs, it may be aid, 
but it was an Honourable officiouſneſs, to un- 
dertake ſo troubleſome a buſineſs. Acting, 


therefore, under ſuch a ſanction, he could not 
but notice he could not but at length preſs 


1 


— 


= 


— 


:ſervices, ſome of which are confeſſedly avow- 
bed, and the reſt no man has a right to queſ- 


„„ 
the payment of the note, which was found in 


the poſſeſſion of Mr. Badcock. It matters not 


an iota, whether the ſervices were, or were not, 
received, which incurred the note that muſt 


remain only in the breaſt of Dr. White. But 


the note was produced, and it would have been 
only the part of an honeſt man, even if he 
had not been bound by ſuch indiſſoluble obli- 
gations, to have acknowledged it. But what 
i was the conduct of the Arabic Profeſſor? Let 


it for ever be buried in'oblivion, It is an eafy 


matter to diſcriminate between the uprightneſs 
of an honeſt man, and the chicane of hypo- 
eriſy. So much for the pecuniary rewards for 


"tion; it remains for the Profeſſor himſelf openly 
and ade to undeceive the _—_ 


Thus much then is . without contra- 
diction, that Mr. Badcock ſupplied a very 
conſiderable ſhare of the Bampton Lectures. 
D . . Ay But 


But 


{ 8) 


© But is this the only charge ? What ſays Ca- 


briel ?——* That the time may come, when 
© Dr. White will have reaſon to be ſorry for 
« the inſinuations which his advocate has 
„ thrown out, not only againſt myſelf, but 
** againſt a very reſpectable clergyman, from 


. © whom Dr. White himſelf moſt certainly re- 
* ceived aſſiſtance, and who is able to do 
* himſelf juſtice, whenever he thinks proper 
* to explain a conduct, which I know to have 
been directed by candur, delicacy, and mode- 
. ration.” Now. what does Dr. White ſay? 
Dr. Parr is at preſent employed in reviſing 


« this Lecture, (Lec. II.) and has already ſent 
* me his reviſion of _ firſt half, executed i in 
* a maſterly manner.” 


Dr. Parr 1 yet alive; his character is emi- 


nently high in the republic of letters; | and if, 
as is here virtually implied, he took ſo conſi- 
derable a part in the reviſion, if not in the 


3 of the Bampton Lectures, let him 
B 2 declare 


4 
- declare to the public his own particular por- 
. ' tiop, that the world may eſtimate the merits 
- of each party, and be able to diſcriminate the 
various diviſions; and thus know to whom they 
are indebted for the metaphyfical, to whom for 
the doctrinal, and to whom for the practical 
parts of the work. Undiſguiſed by the ma- 
chinations and paſſions of the multitude, un- 
influenced by all collateral conſiderations, let 
him ſtand forward as an advocate of truth, 
which no philoſophy can weaken, no policy 
explain away. It is what he owes to himſelf, 
to the Univerſity, and to the world. Then 
may the adherents of the venerable Profeſſor 
e hide their 22 heads,” | 


22 ſyſtematical alſo were the operations 
of the Profeſſor in regard to ſecrecy. He 
carefully concealed from the one aſſiſtant 
what great ſervices he was at the ſame time 
receiving from the other. But, ſay they, to 


- + Tecelve aſſiſtance, i is only what every author-in 
the 


5 ** 
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the — of his ſtudies is guilty of —Yes— 
But where are authors, who have thus ſurrep- 
titiouſly aſſumed ſuch eminence of character and : 
ſuch eccleſiaſtical dignity ? Is it not their prac- 
tice to acknowledge their obligations publicly to 
the world, eſpecially when they are of ſuch 
importance he advocates of Dr. White are 
not even content with thus evading the charges, 
but apply arguments the . moſt ſophiſtical to 
ſupport them. The man, fay they, who could 
form ſuch a noble plan, claims the whole me- 
Tit even of its execution. This is indeed very 
ſtrange reaſoning. We all know, to have 
formed the plan of the Bampton Lectures, re- 
quired great ingenuity, great judgment, and 
great taſte; but he that planned them might 
be ignorant of the grand points of compoſi- 
tion; he might be unacquainted with the 
beautiesof imagery and of phraſcology ; ; and con- 
ſequently unable to execute that plan. To en- 
force ſuch an argument, and attempt to compare, 
| when no compariſon can be drawn, is only an | 
B 3 additional 


additional inſtance of their own weakneſs. It 


is again ſaid, that the uniformity of the ſtyle 
diſcovers its originality; and only one perſon 


could have written in ſo regular a manner 


This his letter to Mr. Badcock fully confutes. 
It is indeed an Hypotheſis, may be beſt refer; 


red to the ſame haſty critics to determine. 


But when the eye of diſcernment and impar- 
tiality will peruſe them with microſcopic at- 
tention, the * of ſuch an | affertion will 


yaniſh. 


It is no new meaſure; I by no means affirm 
it to be ſo, to receive aſſiſtance in the proſecu- 
tion of any work from men more ingenious 


and more able; but it is ſingular not to ac- 


knowledge it. Had Dr. White ſubjoined to 
his Appendix the im portant obligations he was 


under to Mr. Badcock, Dr. Parr, or to whom- 
ſoever he was indebted for literary ſervices in 
that work, it would have filenced all inquiries ; 


it would have virtually, though not particularly, 
declared 


1 


| declared the addition of their labours in the 
production of it; it would have been a tacit. 
acquieſcence in their ſervices. The cenſure, in- 


deed, conſiſts not in Dr. White 8 obtaining aſ- 


ſiſtance, but in denying that aſſiſtance. Let 


him then now own; (for he has yet an oppor- 
tunity left to retrieve his ſinking character) let 
him faithfully publiſh his own, and his friend's 
parts, and explain a conduct, which appears 
in its preſent ſhades to be dark and diſhonour- ? 
able; equally tinged with the moſt inſidious 


meaſures and fallacious purpoſes, 


' Under ht maſk of eccleſiaſtical dignity, | 


under the exhilarating beams of preferment, 


he may ſecure that protection, which his cha- 


rater as a man cannot entitle him to. The 


| world wiſhes well to Dr. White; the world i is 7M 
fally ſenſible of his high attainments ; of his 
laudable exertions in the Oriental Language; of 


his eminent ſervices to the church. But theſe 


are accuſations which neither dignity of cha- 


B 4 racter, 


racter, nor elegance of literature, nor all the 38 
charms of philoſophy can fairly clude, 
Bͤsro antecedentem ſeeleſigm 

Deſeruit pede pæna claudo. 

Theſe are accuſations which the production 
even of the Egyptian Hiſtory, in all its boaſted | 
ſplendour, and magnificent ornament, can 
ſcarcely wipe off. Dr. White has ſurely ſaga- 


city enough to diſcover that the pablic will 
not be thus deluded : 


Valet ima ſummis 
Mutare, et inſignem attenuat 
Obſcura promens. 


Many invidious reflections and anjufti6able 
abuſes have been offered to the character of Mr. 
Badcock, in which much might have been 
ſpared through reſpect to a man of genius. 
Although I am an advocate for de mortuis nil 
niſi verum, I deſpiſe the nil uifi malum. Mr. 
Badcock poſſeſſed that erudition, taſte, and 
judgment, thoſe eminent excellencies of ge- 
nius, which bed the powers of his un- 
derſtanding, 


( 893 | 
derſtanding, and animated the faculties of his 
mind. His erudition was ſuperior, his know 
ledge extenſive, his taſte elegant, and his judg- 
ment accurate. He was manly, liberal, and 
candid, in his opinions of men and things. At 


the ſame time, the gentleneſs of his manners, 


his amiable affability, his puerile modeſty, .in' 


no inferior degree aſſociated to form his do- 


meſtic character. He could unite the quam in | 


rebus arduis with practical philoſophy. And 
had he lived, he would doubtleſs have been 7 


conſpicuous ornament to the church and to the 
world. To yap yepas tet beer 


To remain filent under the reiterated accu- 


| ſations againſt him, is a piece of ſtojciſm 
which no apology can well juſtify. Itis a de- 


fiance of all truth; it is a diſreſpect to his own 
character, which intrinſic innocence cannot 


 palliate; It is the part of a man, the moment os 
he feels himſelf injured, particularly in his re- 


en to learn * Foundation * that i injury, 
and 


5 „„ 

and to repel its attack. For it is a breach of 
the rules of fociety to calumniate any man 
without a cauſe; to haraſs him without provo- 


cation, or to impute to him that which is un- 
true. Why did not Dr. White then, upon the 


ficſt rumour againſt his character, reſtrain its 


vindictive tendency? Why did he not boldly 


deny the charges ſo repeatedly echoed to his 


own prejudice ? Is the Profeſſor exempt from 


the common feeling of praiſe or cenſure ? 
Surely not of the former—thoſe who know | 
bim, know alſo his ſuſceptibility of applauſe ; 
know alſo his defiance of cenfure, But itis no 
proof of his own innocence, to continue un- 


moved during all the notoriety of accuſation 


alleged againſt him: it is no proof of the 
purity of his heart, or the manlineſs of his cha- 
racter, to aſſume an indifference of thought, 
amidſt all the virulence of invective, and the 


force of detection. What can be the opinion 
of impartial men of ſuch a conduct? They muſt I 


juſtly denounce a ſentence againſt him who is 
x 0 5 Nw publicly 
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public y accuſed of impoſing upon the world, 
of endeavouring alſo to impoſe upon the deceaſ- 


ed aſſiſtant in his ſtudies, had not the vigilance | 
of friendſhip interpoſed, without repelling thoſe 
accuſations, or confeſſing his. own impruden- 
cies. His name will be tranſmitted with infa- 
my to the lateſt poſterity ; and his conduct ex- 


poſed, as a ſea-mark, for others to avoid the 


ſame ſhoals and rocks upon which he was 

wrecked. He will be like a lamp ſet upon a 
hill to warn the traveller of the danger of his 
path, that he may turn away from the ſame | 
diſgraceful purſuit, Dr. White has long en- 
joyed, and let him continue to enjoy, the nobleſt g 
elevation of literary fame; his high acquiſitions | 

in Oriental Literature have been regarded with 
reverence and eſteem; and the Bampton Lec- 
tures adduced in ſupport of thoſe unrivaled at- 
tainments. And yet he remains filent amidſt 
the moſt extravagant accuſations, and the molt | 
ſerious attacks. What ſhall we tay then of 5 


he production of his genius, when thoſe vety--- | 


0000 uctions 
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productions are plucked from their reputed 
foundation, and placed upon the ſummit of a 
different ſtructure? What ſhall we ſay of theſe 
yenerable qualities ſo highly attributed to tho 
Arabic Profeſſor }. Shall we not lament the 
audacity of ſuch an impoſture; and ſhall we not 
triumph at the degradation of n am» 
| bition ? ? 


Dr. White! If you have any regard for the 

| dignity of your own reputation; any reſpect for 
that church, which the writings bearing your 
name have ſo ſucceſsfully defended ; if you 
have any veneration for the memory. of. the 
dead; any eſteem for the faced and inviolable 
declarations of friendſhip ; if you yet poſſeſs 
any relic of that genuine modeſty, a virtue ſo its 


gloriouſly boaſted of as your own, come far- 4 
ward openly and manly, without diſguiſe, , 
b, 


without hypocriſy, and in the name of com- 
mon honeſty refute the charges which bear 1 


down fo heavy againſt 222 character. " Þ hey 
| 4 © nd 
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are not of a trifling nature they are too ſerious 
to be deſpiſed ; and the Univerſity of Oxford, 

inflamed as it is by party and perſonal preju- 
dice, will decide with every reaſonable allo r- 
ance in favour of their Profeſſor. It is a ſpe-- 

cies of criminality, that will not admit of 
either equivocation or denial; but, if uncontra- 


dicted, will terminate in the irretrievable 


diſgrace of your name, without even the 


conſolation of ſelf- _—_ or ſelf- approba- | 


tion. ; | | 8 8 : > 


1 appeal to the Univerſity, in their collective 


capacity, as members of that ſociety, to whom 


the Lectures were delivered, and to whom the 


impoſition was more immediately offered. 
The friends of the Arabic Profeſſor may en- 


deavdur to extenuate the charges, but they 


cannot deny them. They can advance no 
plauſible pretences, no honourable intentions, 
which. Can have aftuated his conduct. Vou 


may” 


L 30 2 
may receive him with all the uſuat marks of 
Vniverſity diſtinQios, all the external reverence 
due to learning, and all the reſpect due to lite- 
rary reputation; but you muſt know, it is only 
Playing the hypocrite to ſcreen yourſelves. 
Vou dare not condemn Dr. White for by con- 
demning Dr. White, you condemn yourſelves. 
You are only heaping that odium upon your 
ownlclves which Jolly belongs to an r 


vidual. 3 55 15 


* » 


It is doubtleſs vain, probably it is needleſs, 
to afficm my own independence in. thus 
writing my ſentiments.— I have attempted 
to give my thoughts upon the ſubject; and 
hope and truſt, for the honour of human na- 
ture, that Dr. White will not ſuffer himſelf 
to remain under the laſh of ſo ſevere, ſo 
ſerious, a charge. Heavy as it is, and un- 
able as he may be to ſatisfy the public of 


bis own innocence, after the prod uction of 
ſuch. 


E 
uch inconteſtible facts, he may meliorate its 
ſeverity by his own confeſſion. 


fruſtra medicina paratur, 4 
Cum mak per lng nnter. | 4 


hus : THE END. 
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